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MUSIC 

AMONG THE POETS AND POETICAL WRITERS. 

By Mary Cowden Clarke. 

(Continued from page $75.) 

Chaucer, in his tale of the Cock and the Fox, has 
an admirable bit of satire upon the flatteries addressed 
to singers when coaxing them to display. Master 
Reynard's cajolery has treachery as well as befooling 
for its aim ; while the subtlety of praising Sir Chan- 
ticleer's/atfAer, as though his voice and style were even 
hereditarily fine, together with the humour of making 
the fox allude to Boetius and his Treatise ' De Musica, ' 
is in the most delightful comic feeling throughout : — 

" This Chanticleer, when he gan him espy, 
He would have fled, but that the fox anon 
Said, Gentle Sir, alas ! what will ye done ? 
Be ye afraid of me that am your friend ? 
Now certes I were worse than any fiend 
If I to you would harm or villainy. 
I n'am not come your counsel to espy, 
But truely the cau6e of my coming 
Was only for to hearken how ye sing, 
For truely ye have as merry a steven [voice] 
As any angel hath that is in heaven, 
Therewith ye have of Music more feeling 
Than had Boece, or any that can sing. 
My lord, your father (God his soul bless !) 
And eke your mother of her gentleness 
Have in my house ybeen, to my great ease, 
And certes, Sir, full fain would I you please. 
But for men speak of singing, I will say, 
So might I broken well mine eyen tway, 
Save you no heard I never man so sing 
As did your father in the morrowning : 
Certes it was of heart all that he song [sung], 
And for to make his voice the more strong 
He would so pain him, that with both his eyen 
He muste wink, so loud would he cryen, 
And standen on his tiptoen therewithal. 
And stretchen forth his necke long and small." 

Shakespeare has a hit at the affected coyness and 
pretended demurrings of singers, in the page's reply 
to Touchstone ; who, meeting two of the Duke's 
youthful attendants in one of the forest glades, asks 
them to sing. By the way, it is just one of the great 
poet's prodigalities, — giving apparently slight, but 
really intense enhancement to the general character of 
his drama, — thus introducing this short scene for no 
other purpose than to let a song be sung and listened 
to. It wonderfully aids to impress upon us the deli- 
cious open-air enjoying life led by the dwellers in Ar- 
dennes (who seem to have nothing better to do than 
make love, and listen to singing), all through the ex- 
quisite sylvan play of As you like it. This is the 
passage : — 



(Enter two Pages.) 
1st Page. — " Well met, honest gentleman." 
Touch. — " By my troth, well met : Como, Sir, sit ; and 
a song." 

2nd Page. — " Shall we clap into't roundly, without 
hawking, or spitting, or saying wo are hoarse ; which are 
only the prologues to a bad voice ?" 

Amiens answers the petulant Jaques (who thoroughly 
proves his want of musical taste in one of hi3 speeches, 
where he says : — " Sing it ; 'tis no matter how it be in 
tune, so it make noise enough,") with a playful dis- 
claimer, at first; but afterwards assents in cordial 
terms of perfectly well-bred courtesy — the more 
marked, as coming in contrast with Monsieur Jaques' 
rudely contemptuous manner. After Amiens has sung 
the first stanza of the lovely song, "Under the 
greenwood tree," Jaques says : — 

" More, I pr'ythee, more." 

Ami. — " My voice is ragged ; I know, I cannot please 
you." 

Jaq. — " I do not desire you to please me, I do desire 
you to sing: Come, more; another stanza : Call you these 
stanzas?'' 

Ami. — '* What you will, Monsieur Jaques." 

Jaq. — " Nay, I care not for their names ; they owe mo 
nothing. Will you sing?" 

Ami. — " More at your request, than to pleaso myself." 
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Thomson has a characteristic description of a party 
of fox-hunters singing in the midst of their carousal. 
The dogs joining in the boisterous hilarity, gives ap- 
propriate emphasis to the uproar of so-called music : — 

" Meantime with sudden interruption loud 
Th" impatient catch bursts from the joyous heart ; 
That moment touch'd is ev'ry kindred soul, 
And, op'ning in a full-mouth'd cry of joy, 
The laugh, the slap, the jocund curse, go round ; 
While from their slumbers shook, the kennel'd hounds 
Mix in the music of the day again." 
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Milton, when describing those coarse animal shep- 
herds who could have been better spared than the 
refined Lycidas, winds up his denouncement of their 
worthlessness by two lines indicative of their bad mu- 
sic, that contain words chosen with a perfect poetic 
instinct for the most discordant epithets : — 

" How well could I have spared for thee, young swain, 
Enow of such, as for their bellies' sake 
Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold ! 
Of other care they little reckoning make, 
Than how to scramble at the shearer's feast, 
And shove away the worthy bidden guest ; 
Blind mouths ! that scarce themselves know how to hold 
A sheep-hook, or have learn'd aught else the least 
That to the faithful herdsman's art belongs ! 
What recks it them ? What need they? They are sped ; 
And when they list, their lean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw." 

Coleridge has a capital epigram on bad singers : — 

" Swans sing before they die : 'twere no bad thing 
Should certain persons die before they sing." 



